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Buying ... 

B> JOHN PARRIS FRANTZ 

DALLAS — Contrary to the ongo¬ 
ing sell-off of 1,000 of its 7-EJeven 
stores, The Southland Corp, has 
signed a letter of intent to purchase 43 
units in Nevada from National Con¬ 
venience Stores for an undisclosed 
sum. 

If the sale is approved by 
"-Eleven’s lenders, the deal could be 
closed as early as Aug. 1, according 
to Cecilia Norwood, Southland's 
manager of communications and 
public affairs. 

The acquisition will increase 
7-EIeven’s presence in southern 
Nevada and bring its total number of 
stores there to 156. The sale will 
remove NCS from that market area. 

Norwood claimed the acquisition is 


Southland 

typical for large chains attempting to 
saturate a region in order to cut back 
on the high costs of advertising, dis¬ 
tribution, management, and other 
overhead expenses. 

“Existing conditions and operating 
expenses in the market are forcing 
chains to concentrate on areas in 
which they have significant econ¬ 
omics of scale,” Norwood said. “It’s 
'not just in the convenience store busi¬ 
ness; you’re seeing this in other in¬ 
dustries. too.” 

Last July, Southland announced 
plans for a divestiture program to 
help pay part of the debt generated 
by the Thompson family’s leveraged 
buyout. Included in the divestiture 
was a pian to seQ 1,000 stores. To 
date. Southland has sold 811. 

Some analysts believed such a 
large seii-off impossible, especially 
See BUYING, Page 110 


And selling 

AMARILLO, Texas — Toot 'n 
Totum’s recent purchase of 15 
7-EIeven stores here marks the second 
time in three years that the chain has 
bought out the local market share of 
a national chain. 

in 1985, the chain bought seven 
Circle K stores here as the nation’s 
second-largest convenience store 
chain left the area. 

“This is an example that the little 
guy can compete with the big chains,” 
said Greg Mitchell, vice president of 
the 61-store chain, based here. “If 
you’re willing to compete and keep 
your stores clean and well-stocked, 
you can compete with anybody." 

With the April 28 buyout of its 
largest competitor, Toot ’n Totum re¬ 
mains the dominant c-store chain in 


this market. Each of the other 
competitors has less than 10 stores 
here, Mitchell said. 

“With 61 stores in a population of 
160,000 people, this purchase makes 
us very dominant and committed to 
this market,” Mitchell said. 

Ironically, Toot 'n Totum refused 
The Southland Corp.'s bid to buy it 
out several years ago. Since last July, 
Southland has been working toward 
selling 1,000 7-Eleven stores nation¬ 
wide to help pay the debt from the 
leveraged buyout that returned con¬ 
trol of the chain to the founding 
Thompson family. 

Toot ’n Totum, which operated 53 
stores before the purchase, has since 
closed four 7-Elevens and three of its 
own stores due to territorial conflicts. 

The purchasing company retained 
one-third of 7-El even’s managers and 
See SELLING, Page 11Q 
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after last October's stock market 
crash. Before 1988, only 11 stores had 
been sold to undisclosed buyers. 

But the new year apparently relin¬ 
quished economical skepticism set 
last October. Southland is well ahead 
of its schedule, and the remaining 189 
stores might be sold before the pro¬ 
jected completion date in late 1989, 
Norwood said. 

In January, National Convenience 
Stores bought 269 7-Eleven stores in 
the Greater Houston area. 

April hrmipj| r anyl^nr flurry of ac¬ 
quisitions ^circle KJ bought 473 
7-Eleven suTTSs in l&SLa tes to increase 
its store count topi045)the 127-store 
FFP Partners L>rri5f Fort Worth, 
Texas, took 21 stores in north-central 
Texas; ]08-store Krause Gentle Oil 
Corp. of Hampton, Iowa, purchased 
22 stores in western Colorado; and 
53-store Toot ’n Totum Food Stores 
in Amarillo, Texas, added 15 western 
Texas stores to its count. 

The quick sales indicate that 
7-Eleven has retained its viability, 
Norwood said. 

Ideally, Southland hoped to sell the 
stores in larger parcels; however, 
most c-store chains are not as broad 
in geographical coverage as The 
Southland Corp, 

Consequently, several firms have 
bought small parcels, mainly in 
geographical areas where they com¬ 
peted against 7-Eleven— csn 
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clerks. The remaining two-thirds 
either didn't meet its employee quali¬ 
fications or decided not to remain in 
the industry. 

Because the wo chains operate 
similarly, few design changes were 


needed except alteration of the shelv¬ 
ing for groceries, an area that is a 
Tool 'n Totum specialty, according 
to Mitchell. 

“We (7-Eleven and Toot ’n Totum] 
are very similar," the chain’s vice 
president said, “We have all the 
amenities and products they do, in¬ 
cluding gasoline.” 

Signage and other physical changes 
were completed last month and cost 
about $10,000 per store, Mitchell esti¬ 
mated. 

One difference in the operation will 
be Toot ’n Totum’s stance on 24-hour 
service. Mitchell said that his chain 
has considered all-day operation for 
several years, and because the acqui¬ 
sition included several 24-hour out¬ 
lets, the chain will convert about 25 
percent to 33 percent of its units to 
operate around-the-clock. 

“We've seen some of the volumes 
7-Eleven has done with 24-hour oper¬ 
ation, plus we’ve had lots of calls 
from people who need 24-hour opera¬ 
tion,’’ said Mitchell. “We want to 
stay the No. I force in Amarillo.’’ 

In other news, Krause-Gentle Oil 
Corp., based in Hampton, Iowa, has 
purchased 25 locations with 22 
operating stores from the Southland 
Corp. for an undisclosed amount. 

“We’re always looking for more 
locations, through acquisitions and 
building ground-ups,” said Kyle 
Krause, vice president of finance for 
the 132-store Kum & Go chain, “At 
this time last year, we only had 87 
locations.” 

The company will convert the 
7-Elevens to Kum & Go stores. There 
are no plans to change the merchan¬ 
dise mix drastically; “7-E!even did a 
pretty good job at that,” Krause told 
Convenience Siore News. 

Twenty-one of the stores are in 
Colorado; the other is in New Mex¬ 
ico. Ail but two of the new stores 
have gasoline. 

Krause-Gentle also operates in 
Iowa, Missouri, Montana, and North 
Dakota.— Barbara Grondin and John 
Parris Frantz 
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Chevron picks 
marketing vp 

Bv BETH SHILL1IV 
SAN FRANCISCO — Lou Taigen, 
vice president of marketing for 
Chevron U.S.A., based here, is retir¬ 
ing after 38 years of service to the 
company and will be replaced by 
Dave C. Smith as of July 1, 1988. 

Taigen, who has held the position 
since 1984, was responsible for over¬ 
seeing Chevron's incorporation of 
Gulf Oil Corp.'s assets, which were 
acquired at that time. 

Taigen has had a role in the sale of 
Gulf’s marketing outlets in the South¬ 
eastern states; the transfer to Cum¬ 
berland Farms, Canton, Mass., of 
Chevron’s and Gulf’s assets in the 
Northeastern states; and the gradual 
brand conversion from Gulf to 
Chevron in the mid-Atlantic and 
Southwestern states. 

Smith, who has been with the com¬ 
pany for 30 years, will continue to 
phase in the replacement of the Gulf 
See CHEVRON, Page 118 
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Continued From Page 6 
name with that of Chevron in the 
Southwestern states of Louisiana, 
Texas, New Mexico, and Oklahoma, 
said a company spokesman, who ex¬ 
plained that these areas have tradi¬ 
tionally been strong areas for the 
Gulf name. 

“it is in our best interest to unify 
the marketing for the company," the 
spokesman said. “Smith will contin¬ 
ue along the same lines as Taigen 
has,” 

Taigen also is credited with having 
helped Chevron to build a real na¬ 
tional image, said the spokesman for 
the company. 

Moving into the spot vacated by 
Smith will be Aide M. Caccamo, cur¬ 
rently Western region general man¬ 
ager of supply and distribution, 
Chevron, U.S.A. 

Caccamo has been with the com¬ 
pany for 24 years and has held posi¬ 
tions in corporate planning and profit 
improvement_ csrv 

June 24 - July 14, 1988 
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Weighing lull- vs. part-timers 

By BARBARA GRONDIN 

CARY, N.C. — Staring at a shrinking 
labor pool, many operators consider them¬ 
selves lucky to find employees a ho will work 
anytime. But when putting together store 
staffs, retailers should consider the advan¬ 
tages and disadvantages of hiring either full- 
or part-time workers. 

While a roster of part-time employees may 
save retailers scheduling headaches and the 
cost of benefits, full-time workers turn over 
less often and may be more committed to the 
business, according to industry consultants 
and retailers. 

Added to the hiring formula is the rising cost of health insurance 
and both federally proposed and state-passed legislation mandating 
benefits for certain part-time workers. (See the story on the new 
Massachusetts law. Page 1.) Some industry insiders are wondering if 
this legislation will affect the number of hours scheduled for each 
employee. 

“The cost of health benefits [to full-time employees] has always 
been a problem,” noted Jim Martinez, president of Convenience 
Store Management Services, based here, and formerly with The 
Southland Corp. and Crown Central’s Fast Fare/Zippy Mart. 

See FULL-TIME, Page 78 
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“I've seen some people go to the 
extreme and hire ail part-time em¬ 
ployees at a lower rate and no bene¬ 
fits. But that is not what it is about; it 
is about operating good stores," 
Although full-time employees 
are more expensive, they generally are 
more dependable than part-timers, 
some industry players say. 

“As costs go up, you may be able 
to afford fewer and fewer full-time 
people," said John MacDonald, 
senior vice president of sales and 
operations for 93-store Christy’s 
Markets Inc., based in Brockton, 
Mass. "But you get the benefit of in¬ 
creased sales and [ess shrink and turn¬ 
over if you use them.” 

Some industry insiders said they 
believe part-timers never really “take 


“I’ve seen some people 
go to the extreme 
and hire all part-time 
employees at a lower rate 
and no benefits. But that 
is not what it is about; 
it is about operating 
good stores. ” 

—Jim Martinez 
Convenience Store 
Management Services 
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ownership” of the store and more 
often are involved in stealing and 
other problems. 

“Many part-timers don’t have the 
dedication to keep the store clean and 
well-stocked,” Martinez said. 

Indeed, one consultant said he 
would like to see c-stores staffed with 
ail full-time employees. 

“I'd much rather see a store over¬ 
staffed with full-timers than under¬ 
staffed with part-timers, because full- 
timers know the customers better and 
look out for the store more," accord¬ 
ing to John Myers, formerly with 
Charter Marketing Co. and now vice 
president of Daystar Recruiting 
Specialists, based in Monroe, Ga, 
“You end up with more bottom-line 
profits.” 

With turnover of part-timers high, 
Myers said, a retailer must consider 
the associated personnel and ad¬ 
ministrative costs, hidden training ex¬ 
penses, and possible security costs 
when a large number of [part-timers] 
are going in and out of the store. 

Part-timers: outsiders? 

The ratio of part-timers to full- 
timers also may affect store morale, 
Myers said. Hiring part-timers could 
reduce the company’s credibility in 
the eyes of the full-time employees. 

“From a field management point 
of view, hiring part-time help can be 
devastating to existing full-time staff 
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in the c-store industry,” he said, “A 
part-timer is not as restricted as a full¬ 
time employee. [Part-timers] are 
treated with kid gloves because 
managers know if they ruffle the 
feathers of part-timers, they'll often 
leave. 

"And full-timers see these people 
coming in and wonder why they 
aren’t getting the hours.” 

But many of the problems asso¬ 
ciated with part-timers may be caused 
by poor management, Martinez said, 

“What we’re doing is alienating 
this group," the consultant said. 
“Sometimes [management's] attitude 
is, 'They’re just here for a month or 
two anyway, 1 so the part-timers are 
the first ones we look at when some¬ 
thing is missing, They are the first 
ones we polygraph. No wonder they 
are the first ones to call and say they 
aren’t coming in.” 

Store managers and supervisors, 
though, should make part-timers feel 
included in the group, which will 
reduce tension between workers, 
Martinez said. 

Many retailers are offering their 
part-timers benefits and bonuses, 
making those workers feel more like a 
part of the company . 

Two years ago, Christy's Markets 
began giving benefits to part-timers 
working 15 to 20 hours a week, de¬ 
pending on the benefit, and prorated 
the benefit to the number of hours 
worked. 

Many of the problems associated 
with traditional part-time employees 
can be cured if they are paired with 
fuli-timers, according to Don Bowles, 
president of Staff Resource Inc., a 
contract labor firm based in Fort 
Worth, Texas. 

“Many retailers are concerned 
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about hiring part-timers because it’s a 
bigger training job and they [part- 
timers] may lack commitment,” he 
said. “Assigning them to work along¬ 
side the regular cadre of full-timers 
can help manage these problems.” 


“We’d rather have 
full-timers , but there are 
a number of qualified 
people who will work 
only part-time. ” 

—John MacDonald 
Christy's Markets 


Rather than feeling resentful, many 
full-time employees consider part- 
timers a blessing, he said. 

“The full-time people would have 
to work extra shifts on short notice if 
it weren't for part-timers,” Bowles 
said. "Many consider hiring part- 
timers a smart decision on manage¬ 
ment's part.” 

But Myers said he believes a retailer 
can build a schedule with ail full- 
timers by using rotating and split 
shifts. 

“As long as you explain to the 
workers that you are making them 
work split shifts because you want to 
keep them full-time with benefits, 
they'll understand," he said. 

Others feel part-iimers are irre¬ 
placeable when it comes to schedul¬ 
ing. 

“You must consider the customer- 
count situation and the number of 
people needed to work at peak 
periods,” Bowles said. “You need a 
part-time staff for backup during 


more information. 


these times, weekends, and special 
events, like baseball-game days." 

Some retailers said they believe 
part-timers are more eager than full- 
timers to pick up the extra shift on 
short notice. 

“Sometimes they’re a little more 
dependable about that,” said Don 
Easterday, a supervisor with Petro¬ 
leum World, a Cliffside, N.C.-based 
operator of 24 c-stores. “Often they 
are college students who want to 
work the extra shift now and then.” 

To ease the pain of last-minute 
scheduling and the fuli-time/part- 
time juggle, Bowles is experimenting 
with the concept of “emergency 
temps,” workers who are paid above 
scale — perhaps 25 percent more — 
for agreeing to come in on two hours' 
notice. 

Unfortunately, the labor pool of¬ 
ten forces the retailer’s choice of part- 
time or full-time workers, Availabili¬ 
ty of each differs from region to 
region. 

In Houston and in parts of Vir¬ 
ginia, full-time employees are easier 
to find than part-timers, Myers said. 
In Atlanta, the picture is different; 
part-timers are easier to attract. 

“We don’t have the luxury to say, 
‘We’ll hire only part-timers to save 
money,’ ” said John Rider, president 
of 27-store RECO Petroleum, based 
in Reading, Pa. “Part-timers may be 
a little easier to find, but it is difficult 
to get any help. We try to get as many 
full-time people as we can." 

Added Christy’s MacDonald: 
“We'd rather have full-timers, but 
there are a number of qualified peo¬ 
ple who will work only part-time. 
We’II probably have the same number 
of full-time people in five years as we 
do now.”— csn 
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Dealing with AIDS 

To the editor: 

I want to thank you for the fine 
piece (hat you published on AIDS for 
the May 6 issue of Convenience Store 
News [Page I]. From the countless 
number of articles that I have read on 
the issue, t would say that you gave 
an accurate and fair account of what 
can be a difficult issue. 

—Ira D. “Skip" Singer 
President 

Nova Healthcare Group 

Brokers’ changing role 

To the editor: 

! enjoyed your special report in the 


March 7 issue of Convenience Store 
.Mews regarding the targeting of con¬ 
venience stores on the part of the na¬ 
tion’s food brokers [Page 43]. 1 must 
admit to mixed feelings, because your 
article has obviously awakened the 
food brokers to the sleeping giam 
otherwise known as the convenience 
store industry, and now everyone is 
targeting the c-store. 

Our company — Convenience 
Sales Marketing — is a division of a 
traditional food broker. The key dif¬ 
ference between our firm and those 
described is that we follow the groups 
nationally. 

The reason for such an ambitious 


objective is that convenience stores 
and their suppliers cross traditional 
food broker lines. This crossover 
creates a new set of problems, be¬ 
cause now a broker calling on a 
regional, divisional, or national head¬ 
quarters of a convenience store oper¬ 
ation must also call on various 
regional wholesale c-store supplier 
warehouses if he is to be effective for 
his customers. 

Now that the'convenience store has 
become such a major growth factor 
within the industry, several national 
companies are looking at brokers to 
represent them on a national basis. 

See LETTERS, Page 72 
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Annual food 
expenditures 
(in billions) 

Aga group 
Category 35-59 

Food, total $141.2 

At home 

Cereals & baked goods 
Meat & poultry 
Dairy products 
Fruits & vegetables 
Fats & oils 

Away from home_ 

Source: U.S Sureeu Ltbor Sttttstict j 


89.2 
12.6 

26.3 
11.6 
14.0 

2.5 

52.0 


gram the c-store is not followed 
from iw on. Last, but not least, all 
of these orograms have to be carried 
through to ihe wholesaler for us io ef¬ 
fectively and rapidly respond to this 
imponam category of our industry. 

We nave appreciated the informa¬ 
tion found in Convenience Store 
News, because it has given us some of" 
the background informaiion neces¬ 
sary to better understand the in¬ 
dustry. 

—Henry C "Hank” Forrest 
Convenience Sales Marketing 
San Antonio, Texas 


Corrections and clarifications 

An article on Page 88 in the May 3J issue of Convenience Store News, 
"Express Lane buys nine units as Pack & Sack leaves Florida,” incorrectly- 
referred to Express Lane President Jimmy Lewis as the brother of Lana 
Jane Lewis-Brem, president of Sunshine-Jr. Stores, Panama City, Fla. 
CSNews regrets the error. 

* * * 

The contact person and number listed in the story “Operators must face 
fear of AIDS” that begins on Page I in the May 6 issue of Convenience 
Store News has changed. The new contact person for the NACS Reference 
Center is Amy Deobald, and the phone number is (703) 684-3600. CSNews 
regrets any inconvenience this may have caused. 
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W’e >ee our responsibility as being 
that of a catalyst between the store 
operator, the wholesaler, and Ihe 
manufacturer. It is our responsibility 
to thai retailer io bring mm programs 
that will work in a c-siore. At the 
>ame time, it is our resDonsibmty to 
sell the manufacturer on developing 
c-store programs, so that tne normal 
trend of taking a supermarket pro¬ 
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